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But Buckingham was soon to find that his espousal of the popular cause had not had its desired effect. The Commons might have been appeased by his sudden change of front, but the Lords could perhaps read deeper into his motives and were not inclined to pay much attention to his fair speeches.
The recent attacks now culminated in an inquiry into the conduct of the Lord Chancellor, who was brought before the Upper House for trial on a charge of receiving bribes. Though he himself was the most surprised of all men at the unexpected accusation, and though there was little evidence to show that in receiving gifts he had done more than follow a very common, if corrupt, custom of the times, he was heavily fined and publicly disgraced.
Buckingham's part in his trial was not so mean and treacherous as is usually supposed. He had clearly realized that there could be no urging that Bacon had not received certain bribes during the administration of his office, but whilst admitting this, he repeatedly requested the Lords to consider how common this practice had become, and to take merciful account of the exalted station of the Chancellor. His constant intercession on Bacon's behalf was plucky, in view of the temper rapidly developing in the Upper House.
There were dramatic scenes in that chamber when Sir Henry Yelverton, who had been sentenced to imprisonment in the Tower in the previous year, was brought from his confinement to give an account to the Lords of his conduct with regard to the enforcement of the unpopular monopolies and patents. The feeling displayed during this inquiry was such as to infuriate James and drive Buckingham into open defiance. For Yelverton, bitter at his long and unjust sentence, vented his feelings against the favourite, asserting that it was only the fear of
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